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In spite of the material seeking to define rhetoric 
and approaches to itm stu^, few attempts have iieen made to stimulate 
^pu^ties of •rhetorical acts meriting critical atttentiqpnF pr - 
cri-tical outoomem that serve social or paroiessiopal f impctiops* . 
irtwf f Iril ariticiam» to he useful, mnst perform a vmiq^ Sanction 
for society as mell' as for the speech rnmmnnlritioo discipline. Some 
distincti<n mnst fee made hetwacn those critical acts ^aiqoi»d for a 
social function and those intended to oontrihnte to rhetorical 
theory. .Tte foundation of rhetorical theory lies in fierher^ Hichelns* 
belief that rhetorical criticism, rather than hieing concerned wit^ 
ptemanence, beauty, or effects as such, regards rhetorical acts as 
syi^lic acts; the purpose of rhetorical criticism is to discover and 
ej^ain the symbolic processes available to human.' beings as revealjBd 
in these acts. . (RN) 
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In r:?70,, addressing the prospect of riietoric, Sari 

V/allace followed numerous predecessors in lauenting- the' 

state of - criticism. " He wrote: "-It seems to be. Generally 

agreed among rhetoricians that' one of tneir signal failnres 

in the last 70 .-years is -the failure- to produce in -any 

significant numbers practicing critics of public discourse." 

I would add "that not only have we failed to produce a 

signif-icani^ body of criticism, but we have failed to fulfill 

1)0 th ow- social and professional functions.^ I shall argue 

tiiat these failures -can be traced to the ways in which the 

objects ai.d objectives of criticism i^ve been defined and 

■no a confusion between critical acts serving social functions 

aiid critical acts capable of making significaht contributions 

■ ^ - - _ _ / - - 

to rhetorical theory. . . 

jOespite numerous essays defining rhetoric, explicating 
methodology, .and arguing the merits of various critical 
perspectives, there nave been few systematic atteiipts either 
to define those equalities and characteristics of rlietorical 
^tc=fes- meriting critical attention or to stipulate critical 
outcomes that serve social or professional functions. 
a!he traditional answer, that -^ritics must describe, analyze, 
interpret, and evaluate, is inadeauate because it fails to 

■ indicate what snould be described, analyzed, interpreted, 
and evaluated and to what end. ^ Other answers sugce sting 
the contributions criticism may make to historical or 

" 'empirical research are also inadeq.uate.5 If criticism is to 
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be legitimized, it must have intrinsic worth.; it uiust 
■perforra a uniaue function lor* society and for our discipline. 

, i'he historical burden under which rnetorical criticism 
labors is the definition of the objects-^nd objectives of- 
Critical , inquiry enuncirted by Herbert V/iohelns and. enacted 
inv/hat Sdwin B^ack labelled "neo~Aristotelian" methodology* 
¥/iciielnsi influential statement bears repeating: , ^ . 

/^etorical criticis^ is not concerned v/ith 
' .peraanence nor yet With beauty. It is concerned 

with effect. It regards a speech as a communication 

to a specific, audience, and holds its business to ^e 
' the analysis and appreciation af Vae oratory's method 

of imparting his ideas to his hearers*^ 

!2his definition excludes enduring masterpieces, literary 
works,, genres or movements, and discourses . that persuade 
tlirough methods other than by impart ing-ides-s*. Jethod- 
Qlogically, it excludes considerations of truth, long-term 
effects,, aesthetic o^uality, and most significantly, appraisal 
am evaluation of the ends being advocai;ed. 2he~:tasle of the 
rhetorical critic is to examine individual oral v/orks from . 
a single source in relatidn to an immediate audience "and 
explain their success in producing instrumental effects 
tlirougli imparting ideas. It Is 'as if the fledgliiig critic 
were asked to take an oath that might read something like • 

thiss • . 

I do solemnly swear to devote all my efforts to 
explaining the persuasive effe.cts of advertisers, 
politicians, and- propagandists. I- promise, against 
all my natural proclivities, to be fascinated ^oy the 
dull, garrulous, repetitive pronouncements on head- 
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acnes, b'odi^ odors, foreign aid, welfare, anti- 
coiiLaunisin, aivti-i..iperialis.4, a nti-pollu tioa, and 
tae'liice. iiiiould "a netapaor appear, I prouise to 
ignore it* Sxiould .a speech endure, I proiaisa to , 
neglect it. All tliis I -do solemnly swear so that a 
separate discipline of speech comnunicatioh shall' 
not perish ,.froia the earth* , , - • 

pf course, I overstate the case, nevertheless, despite" 

7 

emendations- legitinizing the criticise of written rnetoric, 
mbveaents,^ and exiiortative . acts, ^* the " objects of critical 
inquiry still remain,* to use "Ernest V/rage 's apt phrase; 
"fugitive-* literature. "-^9 Their importance, like their 
effects, .is specific, instrumental, and immediate— in a 

word, ephemeral. • - . 

A critical dilemma results. On the one hand, the 
analysis and "evaluation of ephemeral, conteapofary, rhetor- 
ical acts serves a vital function for society. On the 
other hand, like. the acts theraselves, the criticism of them, 
particularly as mandated by vVichelns and* developed in neo- " 
Aristotelian methodology, is itself epheraeral, i.e., v/ithaut 
enduring historical or rhetorical significance. It should 
come as "no surprise, then, that the. Speech Communication • 
Association has not given an award to a critical work 
-fulfilling V/ichelns ' .definition or. that critics do not write 
significant numbers of ephemeral critiques explaining the 
instrumental effects of ephemeral events. 

If this situation is to change, a distinction must be 



made betv/een critical acts designed to pericrni a social 
function and those intended |;o make enduring contrib.utlons 
to rhetorical theory* ilegarding socia?. criticism, I have 
little quarrel v/ith V/iche3,ns ' def inition of the objects of 

critical inquiry, especially when expanded' to include '' 

' ' 12 ' 

written and exhortative rhetoric ana .persuasive ca;-ipaigns# 

'But professional journals are not the appropriate vehicles 

nor are professional colleagues the appropriate audience. 

'fhe social criticism of epheneraDl^ conteiiporary events 

belongs in iiiie nass laedis, v/hfirC much of it How appears, 

and^ the audience . it needs to reach^ is the general public. 

It \70uld be preferable if this critic isk wex'^e v;ritten bjr 

trained rhetorical critics ratner than hj journalists v/ho 

vary widely in their* critical skillsT Methodologically, 

however, the strict ^application of neo--Aristotelian J)rocedures 

must be abandoned, ffiae social function of criticism is to 

raise issues and encourage public discussioJi. Shis reqtuires 

that critics appraise both the laeans used in and the- ends 

advocated by rhetorical acts and the immediate and long- 

1*5 ^ 
range effects of both. Social critics of public discourse 

need professional encouragement to follow the precedents set 
by prominent historians, economists, political scientists, 
and others who critig.ue specific proposals and policies of 
particular administrations or interest groups, in the mass 
media. However, very little, if any, of this social crit- 
icism v/ill have enduring value. Social critics nearljr always 
produce statements that are bound to particular times, issues, 
and situations. In fact, social criticism may be defined as 



cri-uicism evaluating the v/ays in vmioh issues are forraulated, 
policies justified, and the effect^ of both on society at a 
particular historical mouent* Such social critic isra is 
.absolutely vital, but as. social criticise it v/ill not be 

enduring; its importance and its functiojas are imi-iediate^ 

^ 14 • ' 
and * ephemeral^* . 

Ironically, a definition of the acts netiting critical 
inquiry is only tangentially relevant to the second type of 
criticism directed, to colleagues througii professional^ 
pulDlications. This "academic" or "professional" criticism 
dan make ah enduring contribution to the discipline whether 
or not the acts it exanines are trivial ephemera or; enduring 
masteriDleces, ' oral or written, argumentative or exhortative, 
aesthetic or persuasive^ single events of movements, confroh^ 
tations qr rational discussions, verhal or non-verbal* What 
must be specified are the factors that constitute critical 
excellence and the critical outcomes or objectives that 
contribute to rhetorical theory ♦ At this^ level, criticism 
and theory ^are indistinguishable. 

Ihe most economic and f orcef ur r.ethod for specifying 

significant outcomes and describing critical excellence is 

the examination of masterpieces or touchstones of criticism* 

15 

Consider v/ith me Kenneth Burke »s essay on Me in Kampf , 
, Richard /Hofstadter *s essay on the paranoid style in American 
politics, and Edv/in Black's critiques of the Coatesville 

Address"^ and. of the "cancer of communism" metaphor In the 

18 ' 
rhetoric of the Radical Right* Fone of the rhetorical 

acts criticized is self -evidently a masterpiece, ifein 
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Kampf is not read for its.sty3..e whicii is execralDle; 

rather its significance arises out .of the socio-historical 

catastrophe into which it way gave insight. Siiiilarly, the 

political discourses examined by Hofstadter and Black are, 

quite undistinguished, i^inally, ^matever. the intrinsic 

. f, 20 

merits of the Goatesville' Address, it had been forgotten. 

But in the hands of these critics, the enduring rhetorical 
"■significance of these acts becomes evident, and each critique 
makes an enduring contribution to rhetorical theory. . Iia 
the hands of Burke, Lfein Kaii£f becomes an illustration 
through which the reader experiences and understands the 
processes of symbolically transforming the .aythic principles 
of one universe of thought, in this case, Christianity, into 
a potent ideology, in this case, ITazism. In the hands of 
Hofstadter, the apparently unrelated statements of the 
anti-Iiasonic movement, . the anti-Catholic movement, and the 
discourses of Joseph McCarthy, among others, are linked to 
reveal a powerful, genre of rhetoric unified by substantive/ 
stylistic features that transcend particular periods or 
issues.^^ In the hands of Black, an explication of the ideas 
and attitudes of the Radical Bight synthesized or condensed 
in the "cancer of commanism" raexaphor reveals the potential 
ideological force of any metaphor, and his treatment of the 
Goatesville Address discloses a process by which the rights 
and wrongs of a particular event and the .ssues of a partic- 
ular historical' moment are transcended symbolically to form 
an enduring moral statement. In each case, what we learn 
about' the specific rhetorical acts is secondary? they become 
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illustrations or meanc tnrourjh wxiich the reader apprehends 
ti£ nature of syiabolic procetses theueelves. And that, in 
brief, is tae function of criticism for the discipline, 
' 'iliie enduring contrri^utions of criticism to rhetorical 

• t 

theory are the discoyery' of forms that permit and evoke 

participation,^^ of processes tiiat transcend argumentative 

controversies and imiaediate situations, of transformations 

• J. 24 

that restructure perceptions and create new perspecoives^ 
of syntheses, of suTj^tantive/stylistic -stratagems that form 
genres of rhetoric,^ and of archetypal forms of interaction, 
let mc emphasize that each of tiiese contributions is a direct, 
result of ci'itical insight ; the symbolic processes .are nOt 
self-evident in the rhetorical acts themselves. The objects 
and objectives of this second form of rhetorical criticism 
may be expressed in a paraphrase ofWiehelns' familiar 
statement: ■ • 

Hlietorical criticism is not concerned with permanence 
or with" beauty or with effects &S It regards 

- rhetorical acts as symbolic acts and holds its 
business to be the discovery and explication of the 
symbolic processes available to human beings as 
revealed and illtistrated in these acts. 
Such criticism is, in ay opinion, the very foundation of 

rhetorical theory. 

The obvious question that remains concerns the relation- 
ship between these two types of criticism, ' Although the 
preceding discussion treats them as discrete forms, they 

' ■ (7) 
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represent two strong tendencies in crixicisia oiiat are never 

entirely separated. 7/hat I have termed "academic" or 

"professional" criticism has long-range cultural i:.iplications 

and is frequently motivated, at least in part, by a desire to 

understand symbolic processee with important social con- 
• 27 

seouences. At its best, social criticism is an application 
of the concepts developed in acade.-nic criticism which test-s, 
refines, and elaborates symbolic forms and processes.^' In 
some cases, social criticism suggests, directions for acadeiaic 
criticism by pointing to areas in v/hich -fundaiaental symbolic 
processes exist or may be most evident. Despite these 
interrelationships, however, I believe that the distinctions 
between these two forms of criticism are salient and that - 
the confusion between tne social and profess'ional fuTxci'xohs, 
of criticism isr a theoretical and pedagogical barrier .to 
the development of this area of our discipline. 

Shese, then, are the two direction in which I believe 
rhetorical criticism should go. But I am not sanguine about 
their prospects, for what disturbs me most is that I am not 
sure our discipline values rhetorical criticism at all. 
What, for example, is the critic to make of Lloyd Bitzer's 
statement that "In the best of all possible worlds, there 
would be communication, perhaps, but no rhetoric . ."?^ 
I interpret this as 'expressing a distrust of symbolic 
processes and a distaste for man as symbol-user and abuser. 
If these 'attitudes are characteristic, it is doubtful that 
rhetorical criticism will, ever serve a vital function for 
society or make a significant contribution to our discipline. 
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